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VALUING AND THE QUALITY OF VALUE 


VER since the publication by this JourRNAL of two papers on 

the definition of value read by Messrs. Sheldon and Perry at 
the American Philosophical Association meeting in December, 1913, 
a succession of articles has been appearing, the ostensible aim of 
which has been to find a basis of agreement among the welter of 
opinions on this subject which recent philosophical literature has 
revealed. As often happens in such eases, however, this search for 
a common ground has resulted in the disclosure of certain funda- 
mental differences of viewpoint, traceable in the last resort to meta- 
physical issues, which the writers in question are unwilling to mini- 
mize in the interest of mere unity, and the prospect of discovering a 
reconciling concept thus seems even further off to-day than it seemed 
ten years ago. 

In offering the suggestions which follow I do not claim to have 
discovered this reconciling concept. I do not even hope to do much 
towards bringing order into the confusion which has gathered 
around the notion of value. It is simply my desire to draw at- 
tention to one or two considerations which have, I think, been over- 
looked by most of the writers referred to, and which might be urged 
in support of a view to which many of them seem to do less than 
justice. 

It has been suggested by several of these writers that the mis- 
understanding between them is at least partly attributable to the 
ambiguity attaching to the word ‘‘value.’’ I am, myself, convinced 
that this is a real source of confusion, and it is my principal aim in 
what follows to show that the full extent of this ambiguity has not 
always been recognized, and that the failure to discriminate the vari- 
ous shades of meaning included under the term and its derivatives 
has led to much writing at cross purposes. As a part of the con- 
fusion to which I refer has been very clearly perceived by Professor 
Dewey, I can not do better than make his statement of it the starting 
point of my remarks. ‘‘Unfortunately for discussion,’’ he says in 
his first article on this subject, ‘‘ ‘to value’ means two radically dif- 
ferent things: to prize and to appraise; to esteem and to estimate. I 
call them radically different because to prize names a practical 
non-intellectual attitude, and to appraise names a judgment. That 
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men love and hold things dear, that they cherish and care for some 
things, and neglect and contemn other things, is an undoubted fact. 
To call these things values is just to repeat that they are loved and 
cherished ; it is not to give a reason for their being loved and cher- 
ished. To call them values and then import into them the traits of 
objects of valuation, or to import into values, meaning valuated ob- 
jects, the traits which things possess as held dear, is to confuse the 
theory of judgments of value past all remedy.’’* I do not, of course, 
mean that Mr. Dewey is the only writer who has recognized this 
source of confusion. Parallel statements might be found in the 
articles of several other contributors to this discussion. Moreover, 
since nothing is accomplished by drawing attention to an ambiguity 
unless some attempt is made to resolve it, the recognition is usually 
followed by a plea for a narrower but more consistent use of the 
word ‘‘value.’’ 

Professor Perry? and Mr. Prall* unhesitatingly accept Mr. 
Dewey’s first alternative (or rather, to be quite accurate, propose a 
definition which seems at first sight to be equivalent to this), declin- 
ing to recognize that reflection has anything to do either with the 
constitution or the primary experience of value, the subjective atti- 
tude being, in their view, purely motor-affective. This position is 
also accepted by Mr. Picard,* who, however, recognizes that we fre- 
quently use the same term, ‘‘value,’’ to describe our attitude towards 
objects which we have come to consider worthy of appreciation, but 
which we do not always spontaneously like. In the interests of 
clearness he proposes that the word ‘‘worth’’ be substituted for 
‘‘value’’ as applied to this secondary attitude. A careful study 
of Professor Dewey’s later articles on this subect has led me to the 
conclusion that he has modified his original view and would no 
longer endorse the sharp antithesis stated in the paragraph I have 
quoted. I can best illustrate the change to which I allude by ref- 
erence to one or two of his own statements. In the paragraph quoted 
above Mr. Dewey uses the terms ‘‘prize’’ and ‘‘esteem’’ as opposed 
in meaning to ‘‘appraise’’ and ‘‘estimate,’’ and as equivalent to 
‘*love,’’ ‘‘hold dear,’’ ‘‘cherish,’’ ‘‘care for,’? and he maintains 
that these latter all characterize a practical, non-intellectual atti- 
tude. He refers again to this distinction between non-cognitive and 
cognitive acts in replying to Mr. Bush’s criticisms,® but takes a step 
in the direction of his later view when he suggests that to decline to 
apply the term ‘‘valuing’’ to the affectionate regard felt by the in- 

1 Idem, Vol. XII, p. 520. 

2 Idem, Vol. XIV, pp. 175-6. 

3 Idem, Vol. XX, p. 128. 


4 Idem, Vol. XIX, p. 477. 
5 Idem, Vol. XV, p. 85 and p. 256. 
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habitants of Syracuse for their children’s parade would at least 
make clear the fact that ‘‘no valuing occurs in the sense of reflec- 
tive comparison, an inquiry which involves deliberating, weighing 
one consideration against another.’’® In his latest article, written in 
criticism of Mr. Prall’s view, on the other hand, he declares quite 
unequivocally that he holds the relation of judgment or reflection to 
things having value to be ‘‘as direct and integral as that of liking.’’ 
‘‘T shall go further,’’ he asserts, ‘‘than to hold that judgment is 
sometimes a condition of the occurrence of things possessed of valu- 
ity. I hold that thought as well as liking, an affective thought or a 
thoughtful affection, is always the condition of the occurrence of 
value-things. There is no reason for assuming the factual incom- 
patibility of thought and a motor-affective act; on the contrary, a 
motor-affective act that has no element of judgment in it is a purely 
animal act. .. . Only when the act contains discriminated mean- 
ing does it constitute an act capable of being called taste, apprecia- 
tion, or that sort of a motor-affective act which determines the exis- 
tence of a value.’’* And again: ‘‘Substitute for ‘actual valuing’ 
some word like ‘prizing’ or ‘appreciating,’ or ‘contemplative 
liking,’ and it becomes clear that the question at issue is open, 
not even touched, for that question is whether appreciation, en- 
joyed contemplation, or whatever term be used, does or does not in- 
elude an element of reflective apprehension. The true contrast is 
not between appreciation and thought, but between mere appetitive 
liking that excludes thought and the kind of liking that in- 
cludes a thoughtful factor.’’® The movement of thought which 
determined this change of standpoint can be traced in an interme- 
diate article in the Philosophical Review, where Professor Dewey 
enumerates six meanings of the term ‘‘value,’’ but proceeds vir- 
tually to discount the first two, viz.: ‘‘immediate good in its imme- 
diacy or isolation’’ and ‘‘the same for a contributory good,’’ on the 
ground that these are largely intellectual abstractions for any 
grown person. For any but the crudest and most undeveloped in- 
telligence immediate values are so much affected by prior judg- 
ments of value that ‘‘this naive innocence of value is something to 
be recovered.’’® Pure appetitive liking is an affection which does 
not enter into the experience of the normal adult,—and with the 
mentality of the infant or the cow Mr. Dewey (unlike Mr. Prall, 
who resorts for his most effective examples to the experience of the 
lower animals) is not concerned. The judgment may be immedi- 

€ Loc. cit., p. 255. 

7 This Journat, Vol. XX, p. 618. 

8 Ibid, p. 622. (Italics mine.) 


® Valuation and Experimental Knowledge,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XXXI, p. 329. 
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ately instrumental to the valuation, as in the cases of deliberation 
over the end to be pursued, resulting in the adoption of one alterna- 
tive and the rejection of others (Professor Dewey’s third and fourth 
types of value cover such cases), or the act of judging may have 
been performed many times in the past, so that the fruits of prior 
reflection have become implicit in the value. Such are the values 
of Mr. Dewey’s fifth and sixth classes, and it is to these that, in 
his last article, he apparently confines all the spontaneous appre- 
ciations of a developed human experience, hence the new connota- 
tion which he gives to terms like ‘‘prizing,’’ or even ‘‘liking,’’ which 
he now qualifies by the adjective ‘‘contemplative.’’ These activities 
are no longer describable as non-intellectual, or non-cognitive. 
‘*Valuing’’ has come to mean something more than merely ‘‘caring 
for’’ or ‘‘holding dear,’’ and the opposition between the two senses 
of the verb ‘‘to value”’ is no longer insisted upon, since the meaning 
of ‘‘to prize’’ or ‘‘to esteem’’ now approximates to that of ‘‘to ap- 
praise’’ or ‘‘to estimate.’’ 

There seems thus to be a general agreement that it is desirable to 
restrict the use of the term ‘‘value’’ to one or other of the meanings 
which Professor Dewey first assigns to it, rather than to continue 
to use it indiscriminately in either sense. The only question still 
at issue is which of these two meanings represents the more accurate 
usage, and here opinion is still divided. It is my purpose in what 
follows first to point to one of two considerations which suggest that 
the abstract noun ‘‘value’’ does not in ordinary parlance refer, as 
Mr. Prall maintains that it does, to something experienced in the 
attitude of bare feeling ‘‘like the pig’s towards his swill,’’ but rather 
includes, as Professor Dewey holds, an activity of reflective discrim- 
ination. In the second place, however, I shall endeavor to show that, 
if this reflective element be recognized as essential to the experience 
of value, it must further be admitted that the subjective activity 
does not constitute the value, but merely cognizes it, since, as Messrs, 
Perry and Prall rightly point out, judgments of value differ in no 
essential respect from judgments of fact, but are simply judgments 
of a special class of facts, viz., value facts. In short, it is my de- 
sire to show that neither of the two positions principally represented 
in these articles can be consistently maintained in its entirety, and 
that there is no alternative but to return to the view upheld by 
Moore and Russell, and by Meinong in his later writings, and so 
lightly dismissed by most of these writers,!° that value is a quality 
of objects not dependent upon the activity of valuing. 


10 Cf. Mr. Urban’s criticisms, discussed below, and Mr. Picard’s summary 
reference, this JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, p. 477: ‘‘I shall not discuss a third view, 
presented by Moore and Russell, that value is a quality, for I agree with 
Urban’s position that this view is encumbered by insuperable difficulties.’’ 
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I 


If we direct our attention for a moment to the definition adopted 
by Mr. Perry and Mr. Prall, we shall find that there is a parallel 
between their use of the verb ‘‘to value’’ and its derivative ad- 
jective ‘‘valuable’’ and Mill’s familiar use of ‘‘desire’’ and ‘‘desir- 
able.’’ The source of confusion in this instance is, of course, that 
a different connotation does occasionally attach to the verbal form. 
When we say that we value an object, we may simply mean that we 
cherish it or hold it dear, not that we judge it to be good or worthy 
in itself. If, on the other hand, we use the adjective ‘‘valuable’’ to 
describe objects that we actually value, meaning by this that we 
love or cherish them, we seem to be chargeable with the same fallacy 
as Mill commits when he says that no further proof is required that 
a thing is desirable than that we actually do desire it. For, what- 
ever may be the correct use of the verb, it seems certain that the ad- 
jective is never used to describe objects that we merely like, but 
always refers to things that we consider worthy of being liked, things 
that upon reflective consideration we perceive that we ought to like. 
Hence, except in philosophical treatises written in defense of a 
theory, we do not hear objects described as ‘‘valuable to a person”’ 
(valuable to me, or to you), for the term has no such subjective ref- 
erence. We may hear a person assert that he values, say, a certain 
picture, meaning simply that he is fond of it; we should not hear 
him say that the picture was valuable to him, for, if he said that it 
was valuable, he would mean valuable as such, valuable objectively, 
in short an object worthy of being appreciated, whether it were ac- 
tually appreciated or not. 

If, now, we admit that this transition from subjective to objec- 
tive meaning is traceable in the current uses of the verb and adjec- 
tive, we shall find that the abstract noun ‘‘value,’’ with which we 
are here principally concerned, approximates in meaning to the ad- 
jective rather than to the verb, for it seems obvious that we use the 
terms ‘‘object of value’’ and ‘‘valuable object’’ quite interchange- 
ably. Moveover, although, as stated, I admit the dual significance 
of the verb ‘‘to value,’’ I nevertheless appreciate the scruple which 
has led Mr. Dewey to abandon the first of the two uses which he 
originally assigned to it, for Messrs. Perry and Prall’s use with an 
exclusively affecto-motor significance seems to me to be much more 
uncommon than its employment with a cognitive implication. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Dewey’s synonyms, ‘‘to cherish,’’ ‘‘to prize,’’ especially 
“to esteem,’’ seem to imply a cognitive activity which we might 
perhaps define by recalling a distinction once made by Mr. Urban 
between explicit judgment and the prior stage of primitive presump- 
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tion or the later stage of assumption.1 When, that is to say, we 
cherish or prize an object, we do not always explicitly judge it to be 
worthy of our regard, yet we do more than merely like it. There 
is an implicit presumption that it is worth liking, or, if we accept 
Professor Dewey’s analysis,’? a prior activity of Judgment is asswmed, 
—it is not the case that the judgment is not yet explicit, but rather 
that it is no longer explicit, it has become implicit. Some of the ex- 
amples given in these articles illustrate the judgmental implication 
very clearly. It seems certain that the inhabitants of Syracuse, who 
are said to value supremely their children’s parade, do not simply 
like and enjoy it. In the first place they perceive that it has esthetic 
value, and they would also consider its continuance desirable on ac- 
count of its association with their local traditions, and because it 
enhances their sense of individuality. This is surely not the attitude 
of mere unreflective liking. Mr. Picard declares that he values 
peaches, and by this he says he means that he likes them. But even 
peaches may be objects of esthetic enjoyment and possess the value 
attributed to this. When, however, he says that he values smoking, 
or a hot bath, and declares that the term has a clear meaning when 
applied to such experiences, and when Mr. Prall courageously ac- 
cepts Mr. Dewey’s challenge and affirms that the pig values his swill, 
one feels that these writers are depriving the word of most of its 
ordinary significance. 

It is to be noted that those who identify the activity of valuing 
with motor-affective process usually define the noun ‘‘value’’ as 
the fulfillment of interest. Objects which fulfill an interest (ie., 
objects which we like, which satisfy our desires) are, it is held, 
loosely termed ‘‘objects of value,’’ but we find upon analysis that 
these objects are not good in themselvs. Out of relation to an ani- 
mal organism they have no such quality. It is only as fulfilling 
the interests of such an organism that value is attributed to them, 
hence it is only the complex object-of-interest-to-subject that we 
should properly call good. Now it has frequently been pointed out 
that this relational definition begs the question.’* It is a sheer as- 
sumption that the fulfillment of any interest is good. The interest 
must be shown to be worthy of fulfillment. There are many inter- 
ests the fulfillment of which would be definitely bad. To this last 
objection these writers, of course, reply that the fulfillment of any 
interest regarded in isolation is so far a good, that non-fulfillment 
is better than fulfillment only where there is a clash of interests, when 
the lesser must give way to the greater. The standard of compari- 

11 See his Valuation, its Nature and Laws, pp. 43-44. 


12 Cf. his fifth and sixth meanings of ‘‘value,’’ referred to above, p. 55. 
13 E.g., by Mr. Urban, this JourNAL, Vol. XIII, p. 453. 
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son is thus purely quantitative. Professor Perry, to whom we vrob- 
ably owe the fullest elaboration of this thesis, rejects Dr. G. E. 
Moore’s theory that ‘‘good’’ must be indefinable because it is a simple 
and therefore unanalysable quality, complaining that Moore has not 
demonstrated its simplicity. It is difficult, however, to see how the 
simplicity of a concept could be demonstrated except by pointing 
out, as Dr. Moore does in this instance, that every attempt to ana- 
lyse it can be shown to be not an analysis of the concept at all, 
but simply an attempt to describe it in terms of something else 
which it is not, the quality itself remaining over as ‘‘a distinct 
‘quale’ which appears in that region which our value terms roughly 
indicate and which is different from the object’s shape and size, 
from the interrelation of its parts, from its relation to other objects or 
to a subject, and from all other factors belonging to the same con- 
text.’’?* Such a residuum, Mr. Perry declares, he does not find in 
the value situation. What we have to enquire, therefore, in consid- 
ering his definition is whether this really does express the essential 
nature of value, or whether any such residuum is discoverable, 
though overlooked by him. He does not, in any case, show the notion 
of value to be complex, and therefore definable, but simply declares 
that its definability has usually been assumed,’ and, after rejecting 
one or two classical definitions, accepts, again apparently on the 
basis of a general consensus of opinion, the view outlined above that 
value consists in the fulfillment of interest. Moreover, although he 
undertakes a somewhat detailed criticism of several of Dr. Moore’s 
positions, he does not attempt to meet the latter’s central argument, 
for which he has furnished abundant support in his exposure of 
what he calls the ‘‘naturalistic fallaey,’’ that good can not be defined 
in terms of any natural property or complex of properties, 7.¢., of 
any temporal existents, since it may always be asked of any of these, 
eg., of the object of desire, or of the object we desire to desire, 
whether it is itself really good, and the two concepts can not there- 
fore be identical. Value propositions are always synthetic, never 
analytic. No analysis, however exhaustive, of the nature of existent 
things can give us any knowledge at all of what ought to be.*® 

These considerations are too familiar to have altogether escaped 
the notice, not only of Professor Perry, but of this whole group of 
writers. Their view, so far as I can discover, is that the application 
of the psychological method to the study of value has extended the 

14See this JouRNAL, Vol. XI, p. 144. It is now ten years since this 
paper was published, but, since I find no evidence of any change of view 
in Professor Perry’s later writings, I assume that this represents his considered 
opinion on the subject. 


15 Ibid., p. 145. 
16 G, E. Moore, Principia Ethica, Chs. I and II, e.g., p. 7, p. 41. 
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scope of the concept so far beyond its traditional limits, substituting 
‘fan elastic but systematic polytheism for the conventional trini- 
tarianism of the worshippers of the true, the beautiful and the 
good,’’ +” that words like ‘‘desirable’’ and ‘‘valuable’’ have acquired 
a new connotation. The desirable, in the modern sense, means simply 
that which is most fruitful in the fulfilling of desires, the valuable 
that which excites the most widespread and the most permanent ap- 
preciation. What Professor Perry and his school apparently fail to 
perceive, however, is that no extension of the terms ‘‘good’’ and 
‘fevil’’ to become ‘‘blanket names for a thousand different attitudes 
of liking and disliking’’ really places them beyond the range of the 
criticisms originally applied to an older formulation of essentially 
the same view. It is simply not the case, as Professor Perry believes 
it to be, that, when we introduce the estimation of the greatness 
of the interest fulfilled as the criterion of its superiority, we are 
having resort to no new principle. For, in the first place, this cri- 
terion involves the exclusion of many interests. Not every fulfill- 
ment of desire is in this case desirable, for there are some interests 
which will always conflict with broader and more fruitful ones. 
Thus we can not logically claim both that the fulfillment of any in- 
terest is a positive good, which if the valuing process is non-cognitive 
would seem, to be the logical view, and also, as Perry himself is at 
some pains to demonstrate, that ‘‘the goodness [of a thing] is deter- 
mined with reference to nothing less than the totality of all affected 
interests,’’ 1® for, in that case, the fulfillment of some interests will 
be definitely evil,—wviz., of those which are by their nature incom- 
patible with the promotion of wider ends,—and the ethical demand 
will be that these desires be suppressed, since their fulfillment rep- 
resents not a positive but a negative value. The definition of value 
will thus require amending. It can not be fulfillment of interest 
as such, the mere satisfaction of desire, since there are evil desires 
as well as good ones. Nor, in the second place, does the fact that 
the standard is represented as quantitative, the goods compared be- 
ing all the same in kind, viz., interest fulfillments, really save the 
situation, for the interests themselves will usually be found to be 
different in kind. In such cases the interests can not, any more 
than pleasures, be added to or subtracted from each other, for the, 
intensity of an interest can not be measured, and its duration is at 
least difficult to estimate. Quantitative estimation thus insensibly 
gives place to qualitative, 7.e., the interest is evaluated by the 
quality of the object. We regard an interest as greater not merely 
because our liking or desire for it is intenser—our enjoyment of the 


17 Perry, loc. cit., p. 154. 
18 The Moral Economy, p. 67. 
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so-called ‘‘ higher ’’ interests is normally less intense than our en- 
joyment of the lower; not always because it lasts longer, for some 
of the enjoyments we consider most refined are fleeting and elusive; 
not even always because it is the interest of a greater number; we 
might, for example, consider it justifiable to sacrifice the intellectual 
interests of a number of people of mediocre endowment for the sake 
of developing one genius. Unless Mr. Perry is prepared to deny 
these contentions, he must, I think, admit that the word ‘‘greater’’ 
is ambiguous in this connection. It can only be correctly applied 
in the comparison of interests the same in kind but differing in range. 
The moment, however, that we substitute words like ‘‘higher’’ or 
‘‘better’’ for greater, it is evident that we are begging the question. 
Value has not been defined in terms of interest at all, for to say that 
the fulfillment of the better interest is good is no definition. In 
short, ‘‘the distinct ‘quale,’ different from all the other qualities 
of the object,’’ has reappeared as a residuum which renders every 
definition circular, and so forces us to the conclusion that our term 
is indeed indefinable. 

A brief attempt to meet this line of attack is made by Mr. Prall in 
reply to Professor Dewey’s criticism *° of his question begging use of 
the terms ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘satisfactory’’ in relation to values, though, 
as I shall try to show, he is really no more successful in vindicating 
his position than are the other writers of his school. ‘‘Values,’’ he 
had declared in the article criticized by Dewey, ‘‘are satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory according as the subject’s faculties are acute or not 
and his training thorough or not.’’*° The assumptions here involved 
are, firstly, that the liking of a person whose faculties were not acute 
would be an unsatisfactory value, and, secondly, that it is possible to 
train the activity of liking or preference. When, however, we ask 
wherein such training consists, we are told that it is not training 
in a special sort of judgment, which Professor Dewey would call 
‘‘valuation judgment,’’ but in ‘‘the field of scientific facts and in 
the principles and the peculiarities of the arts.”’ Clearly, however, 
a training in the field of scientific fact is a training not of liking, or 
of feeling of any kind, but of the power of discriminating true from 
false, in short, of judgment (though not necessarily a special kind 
of judgment). And by what activity do we learn to apprehend the 
principles of the arts if not again by judgment? Most psychologists 
would certainly deny that the irrational was susceptible of training 
at all. It is the power of judgment that we train, though entirely 
new feelings may, of course, arise as a result of the development of 
this faculty. If, then, valuing is, as Mr. Prall believes it to be, 


19 This JouRNAL, Vol. XX, p. 622. 
20 Idem, Vol. XX, p. 133. 
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an activity of irrational preference, there can not really be any 
question of one value being juster or more satisfactory than another, 
for an unsatisfactory value would be a false value, and distinctions 
of truth and falsehood are not applicable to bare feeling. I do not 
think, however, that Mr. Prall really means to claim that they are. 
Value, he would presumably reply, consists in affecto-motor proc- 
ess, but this process does not cognize. It gives us no knowledge 
about value. It is simply the activity in and through which the 
value comes into being. This is then cognized in later acts of judg- 
ment, and the cognition in its turn conditions further motor-affective 
acts. It is, then, as we have claimed, the faculty of judgment that 
we train, but this results in a change in the values conditioned by 
the judgment. But in this case we may surely demand that, 
since terms like ‘‘just’’ or ‘‘satisfactory,’’ which really refer to the 
conditioning judgment, are applied to the value itself, the process 
of judgment shall be recognized as an integral part of the valuing 
process and not treated as external to it. This does not, of 
course, involve the conclusion that valuing can take place apart from 
feeling, but simply that there can be at last no comparison of values 
(such as this terminology implies) unless the feeling is guided by a 
process of cognition. 

This I take to be the substance of the criticism very briefly im- 
plied in the last paragraph of Professor Dewey’s article, to which 
Mr. Prall merely replies that a naturalistic theory such as he adopts 
involves the evolution of the rational out of the irrational, that it is 
inconceivable how an irrational process like valuing can become just 
or satisfactory, but that this is only because beginnings are never 
conceivable.2* But surely this is simply to admit Professor Dewey’s 
contention. Whether or not the first step in the thought process 
was an animal attitude of mere acceptance or rejection, if it be ad- 
mitted that this activity becomes rational, 1.e., if it develops into 
thought, then, in all but its most rudimentary forms (to be found in 
the pig or the cow, but hardly in the normally developed adult), it 
includes a process of discrimination and comparison which expresses 
itself in judgment. Thus Mr. Prall is really involved by this 
statement in the very position which he had rejected in his previous 
sentence as ‘‘inserting thought and judgment into value, even into 
the process that makes things valuable one over against another.”’ 


II 


There is, however, one point in Mr. Prall’s criticisms of his op- 
ponents to which I admit that I have not done full justice in the 
above discussion, and I am anxious to devote a little space to this, 


21 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXI, p. 125. 
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as I believe that it reveals a real weakness in their pesition, and thus 
lends his own view much of its plausibility. Although I would 
maintain that the training in the field of scientific facts and the 
principles and peculiarities of the arts, which Mr, Prall considers 
necessary, is a training in judgment, I agree with him that it is 
not a training in a special type of judgment called valuation judg- 
ment, and this distinction is, I think, important since it raises the 
question whether the process of valuing is constitutive of the value 
(and if so in what sense), or whether it consists in the apprehension 
of a quality independent of either the cognitive or the motor-affec- 
tive activity of a subject. Now the two schools principally involved 
in this controversy are agreed that the process of valuing is in some 
sense constitutive of the value. Mr. Perry and Mr. Prall, however, 
hold that the affective-volitional relation of subject to object itself 
constitutes the value, whilst Professor Dewey and his followers 
maintain that value arises as a result of the cognitive process of 
valuation, 7.e., that it is constituted by a special type of judgment 
called a valuation judgment. The issue has been most clearly sum- 
marized by Mr. Perry, and I therefore beg leave to quote his state- 
ment in full. ‘‘An act of liking,’’ he says, ‘‘. . . is often spoken 
of as the ‘judgment of value’ . . . and it is commonly believed 
that we have to do here with a unique sort of judgment. But this 
belief is due to a lack of analysis. It is unique only in that it is 
complex. If I consciously like the Mona Lisa on the conscious sup- 
position that it is the work of Leonardo, I may be said to judge 
twice. First I judge that I like the picture. There is nothing pe- 
culiar about this judgment. It is like the judgment that I see 
stars. . . . I can see good reasons for regarding that as a judg- 
ment of value, but none for regarding it as unique. Second I judge 
that Leonardo painted the picture. There is nothing peculiar about 
this judgment . . . it is in all formal respects like my judgment 
that heat causes water to boil. I see no reasons for regarding this 
as in any sense a judgment of value. It simply happens to condi- 
tion the existence of a value. In addition to these two judgments 
my complex state of mind contains my liking of the picture. This 
is the central fact, but is no more a Judgment than my entering the 
Louvre to see the picture. It constitutes the value but does not 
judge it.’’ 2? 

It is important, however, to note that, as appears very clearly 
in the controversy between Professor Dewey and Mr. Prall, Messrs. 
Perry and Prall mean by the phrase ‘‘to constitute a value’’ to 
be what we might call the material cause of the value. The motor- 
affective relation actually is the value. Professor Dewey and his 


22 Perry, loc, cit., p. 161. 
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associates, on the other hand, mean ‘‘to be the efficient cause’’ of the 
value. For them the cognition conditions the value,—and this, as 
we have seen, their opponents declare themselves ready to admit. 
But, as I have tried to show, some, at least, of the values recognized 
by the former group, viz., Professor Perry’s ‘‘values determined 
with reference to the totality of all affected interests,’’ and Mr. 
Prall’s ‘‘just’’ or ‘‘satisfactory’’ values, are not merely condi- 
tioned by cognition, but involve the codperation of cognitive with 
motor-affective process. Cognition may thus be one of the constitu- 
ents of value in their sense, and would in such eases be rightly 
ealled cognition, or (when made explicit) judgment, of a special type, 
viz., value judgment, but this both these writers deny. In short, 
there seem to be only two logical alternatives: Either judgment con- 
stitutes (or partly constitutes) the value, if we care to use this am- 
biguous term, and in that case it is ‘‘judgment of a special type,’’ or 
the judgment which occurs in valuing is an ordinary judgment (e. 9., 
of scientific fact or of some principle of art), fulfilling no constitu- 
tive function which would render it a special kind of judgment, but 
simply performing its ordinary task of discriminating and compar- 
ing objects, the only difference being that in this instance the facts 
thus brought to light are facts concerning value. If, then, we agree 
with Mr. Perry and Mr. Prall in accepting the latter alternative, 
we must reject their view that the activity of valuing is constitu- 
tive of the value, for the value is in this case simply a part of the 
subject-matter of the ordinary judgment, in other words, it is a re- 
ality quite independent of the subjective activity through which it 
is revealed to experience. To reply that value is constituted by feel- 
ing and subsequently cognized by judgment is not a possible way of 
escape, for, if the above analysis is correct, valuing, at least as it 
appears in human consciousness, is a single process involving judg- 
ment throughout. There are no acts of irrational preference above 
the animal level, for all such preference involves comparison and 
choice, activities which include a developed cognitive process. More- 
over, what judgment cognizes is never a feeling, but always some 
quality of an object towards which feeling is usually, though ap- 
parently not always, directed. 

As stated, Mr. Dewey uses the word ‘‘constitutive’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘being as causal factor in.’’ He therefore classifies valuation 
judgments as judgments of a special type because they are instru- 
mental in bringing into being the end judged to be valuable. Such 
judgments are thus only one class of judgments concerning value. 
If a value is assured, if, that is to say, its locus is known through 
previous experience, the judgment is simply a judgment about fact 
on a level with all such judgments. It is only in cases where the 
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good is yet to be determined that the judgment is rightly called a 
judgment of valuation. Such judgments are constitutive of the 
value inasmuch as, where there is doubt concerning the reality of 
the value, judgment may determine an act the consequences of which 
resolve the doubt, and thus make factual judgments about value pos- 
sible. For example, a man in doubt concerning the efficacy of con- 
sulting a physician decides that he ought to do so, and is cured of his 
malady. He is thus enabled through judgment, issuing in action, 
to establish the reality of a value concerning which there had been 
uncertainty before.** It is evident, however, that, though all our 
judgments about value are not in this sense valuation judgments, 
every value must originally have been determined by such a judg- 
ment, for every accepted good must at some time have been a candi- 
date for acceptance. 

Now this is an interesting theory of the logical character of 
judgments of valuation, which, as Professor Dewey confesses,”* ulti- 
mately involves a metaphysical issue. As he is careful to point 
out, it is not necessarily a survival of the idealist epistemology 
which attributed to judgment the function of sustaining and trans- 
forming reality, since it applies only to one class of judgments, 
viz., judgments of practice.*> It does, however, involve the belief 
that ‘‘practical judgments’’ may have after-effects which make a 
difference in things, one of the differences thus effected being the 
bringing into being of a value, by which is meant, of course, a sit- 
uation having value. It is difficult, however, to decide how far 
this is a tenable theory of valuation until Mr. Dewey informs us 
what he believes the nature of value to be, and on this matter he 
has as yet given us very little information. He repudiates Mr. 
Robinson’s criticisms on the ground that they presuppose a meta- 
physical position which he has discarded,?* and he has told us” 
that he hopes at a later time to take up the discussion of the nature 
of value itself, but we still await this statement of his own view. 
So far we know only that he believes value to be a quality, unique, 
experienced, but indefinable **—a description which might have 
been given by any of the English realists, who would certainly not 
admit that value was conditioned by judgment. What is not yet 
clear is what this quality is a quality of. In some passages Profes- 
sor Dewey speaks as if it were simply a quality of the objects we 
call objects of value. ‘‘There are things of all sorts having the 

23 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXI, pp. 338 ff. 

24 Ibid., p. 335, note. 

25 This JourNAL, Vol. XII, p. 521. 

26 See this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV, pp. 237 ff. 


27 Idem, Vol. XV, p. 253. 
28 Idem, Vol. XX, p. 617. 
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. . quality of value, . . . poems, sounds, pictures, persons, 
flowers.’’*® On the other hand, he tells us that he is prepared to 
accept Mr. Prall’s view, if by ‘‘value’’ he means a quality pos- 
sessed by a complex of ‘‘two-things-in-relation, one the object, the 
other the human attitude.’’*° Until, however, we are informed 
which of these two classes of object is in Mr. Dewey’s view the real 
object of value, it seems impossible to decide whether or not his 
theory of the constitutive function of the valuation judgment can be 
consistently maintained. It is a perfectly tenable theory that a 
total situation, including an organism in affective relation to an ob- 
ject, may be brought into being partly through the instrumentality 
of a judgment, and, if it is to this that value attaches, it seems per- 
missible to say that the value is in such instances constituted by the 
judgment, though we might hesitate to confine value to this class of 
objects. But is this always what Mr. Dewey means by value? It is 
noteworthy that he uses the phrase ‘‘contemplative liking’’ to de- 
scribe the attitude of subject to object in the relation in question—a 
phrase which is clearly meant to indicate a complex of judgment 
with affecto-motor process. Does he mean that, whilst we direct 
our valuing towards an object, the quality of value constituted by 
this process belongs not to the object valued, but exclusively to the 
total situation of subject-valuing-object. I think that this is his 
meaning. In any case, it is the logical implication of his theory 
of valuation. But, if this is his whole meaning, some of the lan- 
guage which he uses in criticism of Mr. Prall is misleading. 
‘*Values in the plural,’’ he says, ‘‘‘means things having the quality: 
sounds, colors, birds, friends, flowers.’’** Now birds, friends, 
flowers, are things in the literal sense—they are not situations. The 
word ‘‘friend’’ can hardly be used as a shorthand symbol for 
my liking for my friend. Yet it is only if it is so used that judgment 
can in any way affect the value. It is perfectly possible that I 
may be in doubt whether a person is or is not my friend, but my de- 
cision that he is only constitutes (7.e., conditions) the value of the 
friendship if this consists purely in my subjective attitude, and, if 
this is Mr. Dewey’s view, it is very difficult to distinguish it from 
Mr. Prall’s theory that the value is constituted by the relation in the 
sense of being it, which he dismisses as meaningless. I confess that 
I can attach still less meaning to the view that value is constituted, 
in the sense of being caused by, the activity of judgment, or of con- 
templative liking, if by value is meant a simple quality of an object— 
a bird, a flower, a friend. 

29 Ibid. 


80 Ibid., p. 620. (Italics mine.) 
31 Loe, cit., p. 622. 
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Il 


It will probably be pointed out here that the view to which I 
am unable to attach any meaning is one of the most widely accepted 
theories of value, and must, therefore, be at least intelligible. I 
believe, however, that its popularity is due to two sources of con- 
fusion. 

1. The first of these is the difficulty of understanding how an 
object can be of value unless it is of value to someone, unless, that 
is to say, it is actually valued, and, if not, then the process of valuing 
is clearly a necessary condition of the value. This is, I am con- 
vineed, a misleading way of stating the problem. If the distine- 
tions made above * correspond at all accurately +o the accepted use 
of terms, to be ‘‘valuable,’’ or ‘‘an object of value,’’ means to be 
worthy of being valued, 1.e., to exhibit a quality or combination of 
qualities such that the person or thing possessing them would be 
valued, if it entered into the experience of a subject of sufficient dis- 
cernment in a situation where no conflicting claims could inhibit the 
valuing process. <A valuable object, in other words, is an object which 
has the potentiality of being valued, but is not necessarily actually 
valued. A scientific truth, a beautiful landscape, the unselfish de- 
votion of a man for his friend, are, I hold, things good in them- 
selves, objects of intrinsic worth, even though the truth be as yet 
undiscovered, or its utility unperceived, though no being capable of 
appreciating it has ever beheld the landscape, though the beloved 
is indifferent to the devotion of the lover, and the lover himself de- 
rives no satisfaction from his love. In short, I find no sufficient 
ground for rejecting the view held by Dr. G. E. Moore, apparently 
contra mundum, that the mere existence of what is beautiful (or of 
what possesses any other quality that we should call good), has 
some intrinsic value quite apart from its effect on any human con- 
sciousness.** The total complex of subject-valuing-object-of-value 
will doubtless possess more value than the mere object, wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air, for the appreciation of good is itself 
good, moreover, as Moore makes clear in his statement of the prin- 
ciple of organic wholes,** a complex whole may possess considerably 
more value than any or all of its parts taken in isolation, but com- 
mon sense seems to be right in regarding the value of the object as 
a condition of these other values rather than as conditioned by them, 
hence as independent of them. There seems, for example, to be no 
value in the enjoyment of a banal poem, or the approval of a per- 
verse action, 7.e., neither in the feeling nor in the total situation. 

32 See p. 61 above. 


33G, E. Moore: Principia Ethica, p. 189. See also pp. 83-85. 
34 Op. cit., p. 36. 
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Misdirected emotion, though it may be a constituent in the process of 
valuing, is not valuable, and the judgments associated with it are 
clear instances of false judgment. 
2. And, secondly, the belief that the value of objects is depend- 
ent upon the psychical activity of the subject seems frequently to 
arise through the centering of attention upon instances where the 
real object of value is a state of consciousness, the value of the ex- 
ternal object being merely instrumental to this. However convinced 
we may be that intrinsic value may attach to objects apart from any 
consciousness of them, it must be admitted that such objects are 
comparatively rare, and may easily be overlooked, an infinitely 
larger number being of value simply as means to the attainment of 
some physical or psychical satisfaction. Some of Mr. Picard’s ex- 
amples, already cited, clearly belong to this class of goods. Peaches, 
Mr. Picard tells us, are objects of value to him, and he calls this 
value immediate (or intrinsic). His violin, to use an example of 
Meinong’s, is of value to a musician, but the value of the instru- 
ment, as this word itself suggests, consists in its instrumentality in 
producing sounds which, in their turn, produce a state of esthetic 
pleasure in the hearer. It is simply as a means to this end that the 
violin is an object of value. And, since it is obvious that such ob- 
jects have no value in isolation, that no one would think of attribut- 
ing value to a violin which no one played, or to a peach which no 
one tasted, it is natural to suppose that they derive a transferred 
value from the feeling of the subject in relation to them, and that 
the actual value attaches to this, and not to the objects themselves. 
This is, of course, true in these instances. The error consists in 
overlooking the fact that the value of the object in such cases is de- 
rivative only inasmuch as it is instrumental, and thus taking as a 
complete account of value one which refers only to one class of 
values and is quite inapplicable to a more important class, viz., to in- 
trinsic values. It is true that a peach (unless it be an object of 
esthetic enjoyment) is devoid of value except in so far as it pro- 
duces pleasant organic and taste sensations. But would any philoso- 
pher be prepared to maintain that a scientific truth had no value 
apart from its utility in the promotion of human ends, or from such 
worth as it might possess as an object of quasi-esthetic admiration? 
Or, to return to Dr. Moore’s example, though the consciousness of 
beauty is clearly of greater intrinsic value than its mere existence, 
yet we seem scarcely justified in denying any intrinsic value to the 
existence of a beautiful object unrelated to any consciousness.*° 
35 It will be apparent from all this that the view of the relation between 


intrinsic and instrumental values which I am defending conflicts to a consider- 
able extent with that proposed by Mr. Picard in his Values Immediate and 
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We thus seem led to the conclusion that any definition in terms 
of relation fails to take account of an essential aspect of value. 
This, upon further investigation, reveals itself as a simple quality of 
objects, the apprehension of which normally arouses the sensibility 
of the subject, but which is, like other qualities, actually appre- 
hended through judgment. 


IV 


It only remains to inquire whether this view can be maintained 
in the face of some of the criticisms which have been brought against 
it. The only serious objection to it which has been raised in the 
articles under discussion is, I think, that of Mr. Urban,** for he has 
himself shown in the article to which I refer that Mr. Perry’s ecriti- 
cism that value qualities are always found upon examination to re- 
fer to the sentient subject rather than to the object relies upon a 
selection of examples of qualities which are indeed subjective, but 
are not properly described as value qualities at all.*7 Mr. Urban’s 
own objection is that value is rightly identified with that which 
ought to be on its own account, and that, if it is so characterized, it 
can not be described as a quality at all, although some writers (not- 
ably Russell and Meinong) have confused the two notions. Value, 
in the sense of that which ought to be, and value-quality, 7.e., a value, 
are distinct concepts. 

This is, of course, a very difficult question, and I am not sure 
that I have fully grasped Mr. Urban’s meaning. I should like, 
however, to make one or two suggestions which may serve to exon- 
erate the upholders of the qualitative view from the charge of incon- 
sistency. 

To say that value is that which ought to be is not, of course, to 
offer a definition of it. Urban agrees with those who treat value as 


& quality in regarding it as a simple, indefinable concept. The 


source of the confusion seems to be that the qualities which Mr. 
Urban calls tertiary qualities, or ‘‘values’’ in the plural: the true, 
the noble, the beautiful, etc., are always sources of intrinsic value 


‘in objects, hence it is easy to identify value with them. Actually 


they are the bearers of intrinsic value. Value is a quality of these 
qualities. That this is so is apparent from the fact that such propo- 
sitions as ‘‘the true is always valuable,’’ ‘‘the beautiful is neces- 
sarily good,’’ are synthetic propositions. They can be intelligibly 
denied. Value, however, is not coéxtensive with these qualities. 
Contributory. (See also his article, this JouRNAL, Vol. XIX, pp. 477 ff.) The 
grounds of this divergence are, however, sufficiently apparent, and space does 
not permit me to enter into further details here. 


86 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIII, pp. 455 ff. 
37 Ibid., p. 458. 
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‘*Good’’ is apparently predicable of an innumerable variety of dif- 
ferent objects, which have nothing else in common except the fact 
that they are good. That it is always predicable of objects possess- 
ing these qualities renders them values, or objects of value, par ez- 
cellence, but they do not exhaust the concept. Mr. Urban considers 
this view erroneous, but the example from v. Hartmann which he 
uses to controvert it, seems to miss the point. ‘‘Suppose the world 
were a paragon of evil, a miscarriage, or a hell, it would still be a 
value for knowledge, and for the artist beautiful.’’ Mr. Urban ob- 
jects, with v. Hartmann, that ‘‘from the presence of these qualities, 
beauty, knowledge-value, etc., the positive value of the object itself 
does not follow.’’ ** Certainly it does not, but this is surely only be- 
cause a hell of this kind would be a very complex entity, made up of 
many elements, and presenting many aspects, some of which would 
have positive and others negative value. As content of knowledge 
possessing truth, or as object of esthetic appreciation, it would have 
positive value, but in its other aspects, notably in its moral aspect, it 
would have a negative value so far outweighing these that we should 
not hesitate to deny intrinsic value of the whole. The beauty of its 
light, as a painter might see it, might, if taken in isolation, be worthy 
to be on its own account, and so with the other characteristics, but, 
when interrelated with the other aspects of such a hell, these values 
would be counterbalanced by a quality having the opposite sign. 
If this distinction between value and the so-called value qualities be 
borne in mind, there does not seem to be any inconsistency in regard- 
ing value as a quality and still characterizing it as what ought to be. 

Mr. Urban’s other criticism, which he adopts from Croce,*® seems 
to beg the question. To say that the positive value judgment, A 1s 
as it should be, is tautology, if by this is meant that A is qualified 
in a certain way, and that the negative judgment, A is as it should 
not be, is a logical absurdity, since if A exists it is already as it 
should be, for it can not be other than it is, in the first place pre- 
supposes the metaphysical theory that the real is ipso facto good, 
and this could obviously be denied by those holding other meta- 
physical views. Many things exist that are by no means as they 
should be. Mr. Urban does not, of course, overlook this obvious 
objection, but he maintains that the criticism is just, if value is a 
quality, since ‘‘the judgment of quality presupposes that the thing 
is not other than it is,’’ and ‘‘a thing may have its full quota of 
qualities without being judged valuable.’’ This is only true, how- 
ever, if by a quality we necessarily mean a natural quality. If we 
predicate natural qualities of an object, we do presuppose that they 


88 Loc. cit., p. 457. 
39 Ibid., p. 259. 
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necessarily belong to it. It is tautology to say that the thing ought 
to possess such qualities, a contradiction to say that it ought not 
to possess them. I have, however, explicitly adopted the view of 
Dr. Moore,*® for which he has furnished abundant proof in his Prin- 
cipia Ethica, that value, though a quality, is not a natural quality, 
and, if it is not, there is no tautology in the statement that a thing 
ought to possess it, and that, if it does possess it, it is as it ought 
to be. 

It would seem, then, that the objections raised against the view 
of value as an independent quality of objects are insufficient to war- 
rant its rejection, and, since we have found the opposing theory, 
which finds it in a special relation of subject to object to be inaccur- 
ate and misleading, we seem justified in concluding that the older 
view was based upon a more correct analysis of the facts. 


Mary EveLYN CLARKE. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


PERSONALITY AS A CATEGORY 


e | DO what lies in my feeble power to assist the propagation 

of your works here, but students of philosophy are rare here 
as everywhere. It astonishes me, nevertheless, that you have had 
to wait so long for general recognition. Only a few months ago I 
had the pleasure of introducing to your ‘Essais’ two professors of 
philosophy, able and learned men, who hardly knew your name! 
But I am perfectly convinced that it is a mere affair of time, and 
that you will take your place in the general History of Speculation 
as the classical and finished representative of the tendency which 
was begun by Hume, and to which writers before you had made only 
fragmentary contributions, whilst you have fused the whole matter 
into a solid, elegant and definitive system, perfectly consistent, 
and capable, by reason of its moral vitality, of becoming popular, 
so far as that is permitted to philosophic systems.’’ Thus William 
James wrote to Charles Renouvier in 1876, but still his great works 
remain untranslated and for the most part little known in America. 
It is the purpose of the present paper briefly to reéxamine certain 
points of view of Renouvier on the subject of personality, which was 
for him the fulerum of philosophical inquiry. 


I. THe CENTRALITY OF THE PERSON IN A RELATIVE WorRLD 


It was in his acceptance of the substance myth, so Renouvier be- 
lieved, that Kant departed farthest from his own valid principles of 
criticism and from sound thought. If a thing-in-itself is genuinely 

40 See above, pp. 63-65. 
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unknowable, it is for our consciousness purely nothing, and if it is 
knowable in any degree, it is so only because it is capable of entering 
an object-subject relationship within the subject consciousness—in 
which situation, however, it is not absolute but a relative representa- 
tion with phenomenal characteristics. Even hypothetical existence 
has being within consciousness, and to attempt to build hypotheses 
about the unknowable is therefore absurd. The philosopher, no more 
than others, can free his observations and abstractions from the 
limitations of human mind. Furthermore, if things-in-themselves 
were the source of phenomenal knowledge, they would necessarily 
produce such knowledge by some functional activity, which would 
itself constitute the substance of this knowledge and effectively hide 
from human view its anterior source. There is the added difficulty 
that belief in things as substance involves the objective validity of 
the principle of causation, on the difficulties of which Renouvier 
argues at length. Within the flux of experience the only abiding 
‘‘substance’’ is law, which, however, is the only logically adequate 
basis possible for that permanence discoverable in the world—a per- 
manence of function. Were things-in-themselves the basis of exist- 
ence, they could form such an organization as the world only through 
mutual limitation and relation. These relations must express fune- 
tion, and the organization, as organization, must be functional 
and it is this which is our world. Hence ‘‘All intelligible 
being is a function and law.’’! Likewise all intelligible being is 
relative, for were a thing not determined relatively to other things, 
implying number as a part of some whole composed of such parts, 
or itself such a whole if it were without place or time, and not sub- 
ject to classification of any kind, it could never have existed for us.’ 
The sole part left for things-in-themselves would seem to be that of 
terms within relations—which many have thought indispensable. 
But the idea of such a need, Renouvier considers a mistake. ‘‘It 
should not be objected that all relations imply terms, suggesting by 
that something which is not a relative point; on the contrary no term 
is intelligible except through its relations. And it should not be 
said that the relative presupposes the absolute and the demonstrable, 
for the absolute itself is not the correlative of the relative. The two 
terms are the negation of one another.’’? 

The unity of relations is to be sought not in objective sources, 
but in consciousness. Since all knowledge exists in a subject-object 
relation within the subject consciousness, it must depend upon the 
laws of that consciousness—categories, which Renouvier defines as 

1Cf. La critique générale, p. 178. 


2Cf. Essais de critique générale, 2me. essai, I. pp. 1-4. 
3Cf. Ibid. Premier essai, I. p, 110. 
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Relation, Number, Position, Succession, Quality, Causality, Finality, 
Personality. Upon Relation, however, the operation of all the 
others depends, for each taken by itself is empty and meaningless 
apart from this category of categories. Relation implies meeting 
points, and at these we find laws glowing into the radiance of 
phenomenal existence. Such meeting points are to be found in 
consciousness—not of some Cosmic Mind or Absolute, to which 
Renouvier firmly denies the possibility of existence, and that on the 
favorite principle of Idealism, contradiction—but in finite conscious- 
ness such as we find in human minds, finally, in our own mind. The 
relation is not so much in the conscious person as it is that person. 
So in the preface to Le personnalisme Renouvier says it will be his 
purpose to demonstrate by logical and moral reason that the con- 
sciousness of the person, as intelligence and will, is the basis of all 
human knowledge, and in La nouvelle monadologie he writes: ‘‘We 
have shown in the doctrine of the categories that all relations meet 
in Relation, and Relation is identical with consciousness, which is 
a unique reality.’” Renouvier summarizes his position in this regard 
in a single sentence: ‘‘If one reflects that all of which man can ob- 
tain knowledge, whether this be experimental or logical, has its 
foundation and cause within that which he knows of himself; that 
all relations, all that is intelligible in the world, are embraced in 
the universal orders of relation which are called the categories; that 
the categories are all conditioned, assembled, and summed up in 
the unique relation of subject to object which we know as conscious- 
ness or personality ; that so the laws of nature are the laws of human 
spirit, or are known only through and according to these laws; that 
all which is known of good and evil, of pleasure and pain, are noth- 
ing but human judgments and human sensations, even though trans- 
ported by analogy to other beings whose images we see; that all 
the objects in which we are interested, and all views and researches 
upon the past and future of the world touch humanity directly or 
indirectly, what man is or believes himself to be, the laws which he 
gives, his destiny ; and if one knows, finally, without recourse to the 
abstract and difficult teachings of an idealistic philosophy, that 
man is all for man, disregarding God, the idea of whom is drawn 
from the idea which man has of himself—then one may comprehend 
that the creation of the world is first and essentially the creation of 
man.’’* So, neither as positivist nor empiricist, Renouvier main- 
tains the relativity of the world; opposed to all forms of absolutism, 
he yet holds that reality is essentially law and order; denying the 
existence of substantial things-in-themselves, he believes in the 
primacy of personality ; and though refuting the idea of an infinite, 
4 La nouvelle monadologie, pp. 465-466. 
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he yet, as Pillon has suggested, stands opposed to the ‘‘materialistic 
and atheistic tendencies of our times.”’ 


II. CoNsclouSNESS AND THE Mora ORDER 


On the subject side of a relation no less than on the object side 
are terms unnecessary. The sole reason for believing in the exist- 
ence of a substantial self is the activity of unification which we ex- 
perience in conscious living. The synthetic unity of apperception, 
however, must be explained as activity, and to introduce a substan- 
tial self to account for this activity is to make the double mistake 
of supposing static substance to be the basis of active function and 
of making an illegitimate transference of the category of Cause to 
a position of isolated supremacy in mental life, when it can be ex- 
pected to function only within and subordinately to Relation. The 
self is discoverable only through its activities, and to suppose a sub- 
stantial existence behind these is to build an empty hypothesis, 
which, furthermore, in no way serves to explain the facts which are 
experienced. This much seems clearly to be the view of Renouvier, 
though his use of the terms ‘‘individual’’ and ‘‘person’’ appear at 
times to vary in a somewhat confusing manner. 

It is a result of keenest insight on his part that an interpretation 
of consciousness as relation and of personality as a category, does 
not lead to a minimizing of significance, but suggests rather that 
they occupy a place at the center both of understanding and creation: 
the first, because only within the synthetic activity of personal con- 
sciousness is the relation of representation to representor achieved ; 
the second, because the world as an organized unity exists through 
relations which receive their form in the various categories and their 
order in the unity of personal consciousness. The unity of apper- 
ception is not transcendental, but within and one of the categories. 

The way of escape from the subjectivism into which Renouvier’s 
theory of knowledge has cast us, is moral rather than epistemological. 
The world is an organization of monads—immaterial centers of 
activity, finite in number since an order is possible among them, and 
related to one another through the internal relations which each 
bears in the conscious existence of the others. Causal relations do 
not exist between the monads, and there is ‘‘nothing in the modifica- 
cations proper to one monad which, viewed analytically, is the reason 
for the modifications of any other.’’ Consciousness exists in what 
may be numbered as many centers, each of which possesses a com- 
plete system, which system constitutes self-hood. Yet all are re- 
lated to all in the representation of the whole possessed by them- 
selves, and taken together, there is an order established by what may 
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be called a preéstablished harmony—much as for Leibniz, though 
with a different metaphysical basis. The order is essentially an 
attempt to explain society by a moral bond. Unlike Comte, Renou- 
vier is not interested in tracing the evolution of social laws and 
practises, for he seeks the explanation of these not in history, but 
in human personality—a point of view from which his philosophy 
of history was constructed. It is within the conflict of individual 
lives that he discovers the basis for the present state of society, 
which he views as one of war and discord. This position is a logi- 
cal outcome of the much repeated doctrine that all relations, includ- 
ing those which we call ‘‘social,’’ must be reduced to relations within 
individual consciousness. Within man there is a dual nature—‘‘the 
man of experience and the ideal man.’’ The first we call our charac- 
ter, for it is composed from inherited and native qualities and from 
the accumulation of life’s virtues and vices. The second is a supe- 
rior self which is discovered beneath the empirical—a self which is 
a lover of truth, justice, and beauty. The problem of living is the 
reconciliation of these two diverse natures. The second man is the 
true man for Renouvier, and the progress of the individual and so- 
ciety awaits the harmonizing of all conscious life with this ideal. 
The escape from subjectivism is never by an excursion into the world 
of objective existents, but by internal harmony with the real world 
of law. The way out of subjectivism is not by abandonment of the 
inner realm, but by discovery in the organization of that realm of 
universal principles of harmony. 

Hence it is difficult to agree with the reviewer of Le person- 
nalisme © when he writes: ‘‘One feels also throughout the work the 
lack of definite and original treatment of the postulate of personality 
from its ethical side. The author places practically all his emphasis 
on the intellectual side of personality, and borrows what recognition 
he accords to the moral self.’’ And again, ‘‘It is the cogito 
ergo sum, the irresistible consciousness that I exist because I think 
and perceive objects in relation to my subject in a phenomenal 
world—rather than, with Kant, I ought, therefore I can, therefore 
I am a real being in a noumenal world.’’ All relations are within 
the medium of consciousness, where harmony is the indispensable 
condition of knowledge and morality. Since no comparison of 
ideas with external objects is possible, harmony must be the criterion 
of all knowledge—a fact from which arises Renouvier’s trust in 
the validity of the principle of non-contradiction. We know by 
means of relations, and relations depend upon a system within the 
individual consciousness which represents the world order. But 
this system is established through the principles of moral right and 


SCf. A. A. Cutler, Philosophical Review, XIII, No. 2. 
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duty. Far from proving swum from cogito, Renouvier insists that 
function never proves the existence of terms, and if self be a think- 
ing process, this goes back to a moral order in the representation of 
the world as its basis. Knowledge is a relation, but moral person- 
ality is the law upon which harmony in relation depends. The 
end of all living for Renouvier is perfection, which he defines as in- 
tellectual and moral, but the former depends upon the latter since 
for him perfection is harmony in relations, and this is only possible 
on the basis of a moral ordering of the representations in conscious- 
ness. Hence, though clothed in the terminology of earlier writers, 
Renouvier’s recognition of the self as moral is not secondary and 
borrowed, and if at times it seems hidden from conspicuous view, its 
concealment is that of a foundation. 

The further difficulty common to systems of personalism—the 
reconciliation of existential plurality with moral unity—is met in 
a suggestive way by Renouvier’s conception of personality as a cate- 
gory. It is a pertinent suggestion that it is in law that the ancient 
problem of a One and Many must be solved, for law is that which 
may embrace a universe, yet be identified with no single part in 
isolation. And a world of persons whose natures are that of law, 
may hold the unity of oneness and the diversity of multitudinous 
expression through variety of permutation and combination, which 
is real diversity, and in each, forever distinct from all other members 
of its world. 


Cuirrorp L. BARRETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN BRANCH. 
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Kant und Husserl. Kritik der Transcendentalen und der Phaenome- 
nologischen Methode. Wauter Enruicn. Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer. 1923. ix-+ 165 pp. 


The principles of transcendental philosophy and phenomenology 
are here put to the test, in respect to the problem of objectivity, the 
occasion being mainly Husserl’s approximation to Kantian thought as 
apparent in the last chapter of his Ideen zu einer reinen Phaenome- 
nologie and phaenomenologischen Philosophie. A separate exposi- 
tion of each of these systems of philosophy, together with critical re- 
marks and mention of discrepancies and shortcomings is followed by 
a demarcation of tendencies, methods, and presuppositions, and by a 
critical review of their achievements in reference to the orientation 
of the problem of objectivity. That the author is capable of hand- 
ling so difficult a problem is demonstrated by the thoroughness of 
his delineation of Kant’s critical philosophy. 

The principal question of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, ‘‘how 
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are synthetic judgments a prior possible?’’ already contains the 
only possible solution of the problem. From the correlation of the 
three significant meanings, which apriority, possibility, and synthesis 
have in the theoretical philosophy of Kant, as they appear in his own 
well-known formulation of this problem, the only possible outcome is 
the conception of an ‘‘objective constitution,’’ a solution which, ac- 
cording to the author’s viewpoint, involves a ‘‘tremendous”’ petitio 
principti, since that which is to be proven serves as a principle for 
the proof. The question as to a priori elements of knowledge, inde- 
pendent from experience, answered in the affirmative by the meta- 
physical deduction, is followed by the more important question as 
to the reference of such a priori elements to real objects, 7.e., the prob- 
lem of their objective validity. A critical reflection on the possibility 
of such a relation yields the transcendental method, which proves 
the objective validity of a priori elements of knowledge. The latter 
are connected with objects of experience by fulfilling their realiza- 
tion, in other words, as categories or a priori synthetic functions of 
the objects themselves. Subjective synthesis of thought is objective 
synthesis of nature. Instead of proving this by showing that cate- 
gories are conditiones sine quibus non of experience, he uses this 
latter conception merely as a principle for the transcendental deduc- 
tion. Thus, the only possible solution is anticipated: if there is 
order (conformity to law) in experience, and if order is only com- 
prehensible as an outcome of subjective ‘‘activity,’’ then order in 
experience must be the functional result of the subject. The whole 
argument is, therefore, based upon the unproved presupposition, 
that the ‘‘given’’ is a given manifoldness without inherent synthesis, 
an aggregate, a chaos. It is from the logical point of view of the given 
that we actually gain insight into the presuppositional structure of 
the antinomie solution of the problem of objectivity. Correlation 
of subjective with objective synthesis, established by the ‘‘great X’’ 
—the transcendent object—opens an abyss between object and sub- 
ject necessitating the latter’s transfer into the subjective sphere of 
consciousness by identifying it with the formal unity of conscious- 
ness. Therefore, it is evident that it is the modern conception of the 
‘‘given’’ which serves as a demonstrative weapon against the trans- 
cendental philosophy of Kant. 

The survey of Husserl’s philosophy begins with Logische Unter- 
suchungen, in the center of which stands the problem of meaning 
versus object. Husserl’s conviction that the analysis of logical 
concepts is based upon an elucidation of their origin occasions the 
whole phenomenology. LEidological description of objective struc- 
tures turns, herewith, into an analysis of gnoseological functions, 
which on their part disembogue into the cardinal conception of 
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Erlebnis (for which there is, unfortunately, no adequate English ex- 
pression), so that the entire phenomenology is already implied in the 
Logische Untersuchungen. The sequence of the concepts, object- 
act-Erlebnis, designates the course of logical research in Logische 
Untersuchungen, the principal results of which are won by means 
of an ‘‘operation with identity’’ (as the author calls it). The ob- 
jective region which represents the basis for any discovery of essen- 
tial conformities in the sphere of acts, as correctly remarked by the 
author, is degraded to a mere correlate with the introduction of 
Husserl’s concept of Erlebnis. The foundation of objectivity is, 
therefore, made illusory. By lifting Erlebnisse out of the objective 
sphere and fusing the immediately given with the acts which con- 
stitute the latter into the conception of a ‘‘real’’ Erlebuis, the out- 
come is a metaphysical dualism, a double mode of being, the absolute 
being of Erlebnis and the real (and chance) being of objects. 
Against this concept of Erlebnis the critical remarks of the author 
are perfectly justified and anticipate the impossibility, nay monstros- 
ity, of phenomenology as the pure science of consciousness. To take 
Erlebnisse out of the sphere of objects is a frivolous undertaking. 
To this sentence of the author we subscribe unconditionally. It is 
a contradiction to treat a non-given (and acts according to Husserl 
are not-given) as a given, even with the assistance of his mystical, 
reflective-phenomenological method. Descriptive eidology or objec- 
tive description of essences (concepts) is a consistent method which 
reveals determinations in the sphere of objectivity. ‘‘His belief, 
however, in the direct power of phenomenological reflexion is an 
illusion.’’ In the Ideen, etc., the same fundamental positions are re- 
vealed, but under new names, thus anticipating the fiasco of Husserl’s 
attempt (only indicated, but not yet systematically developed) to 
secure a foundation of the problem of objectivity. Due to the 
limited scope of a review we may be excused from completing the ac- 
count of the author’s expositions. Since the latter are developed so 
consistently we readily can forgive him the occasional lapses into 
evident fallacies. (On page 136 he mentions identical judgments— 
A==A—; since when is equality identity? and on page 125 he seems 
to be of the opinion that concepts are subject to a change or trans- 
formation.) On the whole we agree completely with the author’s 
critical objections against the objective synthesis a priori of Kant as 
well as against Husserl’s phenomenology and particularly against the 
latter’s theory of adumbration of real objects and the possibility 
of elimination of reality, but we disagree with him on the point of 
his presentation of the presuppositions in both systems of philosophy. 
By following up the modern conceptien of the ‘‘given’’ (possession 
of consciousness) the author would inevitably come to the conclu- 
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sion that any philosophy which is based upon the contrapositions of 
subject-object, being and thought, real and ideal, immanence and 
transcendence, which are the actual presuppositions of Kant and 
Husserl, and of which the presuppositions enumerated by the author 
are only the logical consequences, must lead to contradictions which 
he exposes. Only upon the basis of those fallacious assumptions is 
Husserl able to give methodological weight to his intuitional theory 
of ideative apriorism (unreservedly accepted by the author) which 
misconstrues the philosophical significance of the judgment. And 
is not Husserl’s theory of consciousness as an act, as a functional 
continuity of actuality-conscious activity, a mere psychologism ? 


Eric BERNHARDT. 
New Yor«K City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor William P. Montague, of Columbia University, will 
deliver the Howison Lecture at the University of California, on Fri- 
day, January 30. The subject will be ‘‘Time and the Fourth Di- 
mension.’’ 
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